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Ziix Ike Describes the Rise 


This is the nineteenth 
of a series of excerpts 
from the hook , “The 
White House Years: Wag- 
ing Peace , 1956-1961 pub- 
lished by Doubleday and 
Co. In this part , Gen. Eis- 
enhower discusses the rise 
of Castro. 
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The threat of communism 
in Latin America, though 
none of us kinew it at the 
time, was to he thrust into 
the open first, not on the 
Latin American mainland, 
but on the island of Cuba. 
There a bearded young man 
named Fidel Castro had 
succeeded in gathering 
together a hand of about a 
thousand guerrillas in the 
Escambray Mountains, a 
force promising to throw 
out the self-enriching and 
corrupt dictator Fulgencio 
Batista and end the suppres- 
sions and brutalities of his 
police state. 

Throughout 1958, the 
Jnited States carefully fol- 
lowed a policy of (noninter- 
vention in Cuba, although 
entimental support for Cas- 
ro was widespread. We re- 
peatedly seized cargoes of 
firms headed for Castro and 
Jin March suspended the de- 
llivery of arms to Batista. 
»jWe Avould not take sides or 
I intervene'^ tbld a riews corP* 
Iference on Nov. 5, 1958, ex- 
cept to protect American cit- 
izens in Cuba. A month lat- 
er Castro launched a major 
attack against Santa Clara, 
in central Cuba. Batista’s lo- 
cal forces, unable to defeat 
Castro, decided to join him. 
Obviously Castro had won 
the emotional, and now the 
significant material support 
from the Cuban people. 

During the rush of these 
last events in the final days 
of 1958, Jhgjggntcai^lotel- 
ligence Agency suggested 
for the first time that a Cas- 
|tra. victory anight not be in 
' tlie . 'best interests of . the 
United States. (Earlier re- 


ports' which T had received i 

t>f ! 

tiism were suspect because i 
they^’Originated with people ! 
who favored Batista.) 

Radicals in Movement 


“Communists and other 
extreme radicals appear to 
have penetrated the Castro 
movement,” Allen Dulles 
said. “If Castro takes over, 
they will probably partici- 
pate in the government.” 
CVVhen I heard this estimate, 
ji wafinuundrmtandably pto_ 
bvok^d^Even if we could 
afind proof of his Commu- 
nist beliefs, .^u r t ^ I^iyould 
be many timef^Karaer with 
■ Castro in power. 

I One of my advisers rec- 
ommended that the United 
States should now back Ba- 
tista as the lesser of two 
evils. I rejected that course. 
If Castro turned out to be 
as bad as our intelligence 
now suggested, our only 
hope, if any, lay with some 
kind of non- dictatorial 
“third force,” neither Cas- 
troite nor Batistiano. 

On New Year’s Day, 1959, 
Batista sought refuge in the 
Dominican Republic, and Fi- 
del Castro’s forces prepared 
to enter Havana in triumph. 

It is easy now to look 
back and read communism 
into Castro’s actions. But at 
the time, conclusive 
evidence was lacking. 

Castro’s first moves gave 
some observers cause to 
hope for the best. But then 
mass executions of Castro’s 
enemies were under way. 

Election Postponed 

On the last day of Febru- 
ary, 1959, Castro announced 
a two-year postponement of 
the election he previously 
had promised, and on 
March 26 Allen Dulles re- 
sorted that “The Castro re- 
gime is moving toward a 
complete dictatorship.^pefn** 

aeni a in, Cub a. 

And though Castro’s govern- 
ment is not Communist- 
do m i n a t e d Communists j 


of Castro 


have worked their way into j 
the labor unions, the armed | 
forces, and other organiza- 
tions.” 

We had learned that the 
American Society of News- 
paper Editors had invited 
Castro to come to Washing- 
ton to give a speech at the 
National Press Club. I was 
more than irritated by the 
news. 

Having personally become 
highly suspicious that Cas- 
tro was a Communist and 
deeply disgusted at his mur- 
derous persecution of his 
former opponents, I in- 
quired whether we could 
not refuse him a visa. Ad- 
vised that under the circum- 
stances this would be un- 
wise, I nevertheless refused 
to see him. 

In Washington, Castro 
held a threebour confer- 


ence with the Vice Pres- 
ident. At the end of this the 
Vice President wrote a long 
memorandum for the State 
Department and the CIA 
which had one clear conclu- 
lusion: that Castro was 

“e i t h e r incredibly naive 
about communism or under 
Communist d i s c i p 1 i n e.” 
Such a statement about a 
government we had recog- 
nized, could not, without 
corroboration, be made pub- 
lic at that time. Subsequent 
events more and more con- 
firmed the Vice President’s 
opinion. 

Restraints Examined 

Though our intelligence 
experts backed and filled 
for a number of months, 
events were gradually driv- t 
ing them to the conclusion 
that with the coming of Cas- 
tro, communism had pene- 
trated this hemisphere, 
i Within a matter of weeks 
After Castro entered Hava- 
na, we in the Administra- 
tion had begun to examine 
/measures that might be ef- 
ffective in restraining Castro 
lif he shoiilct 

tfhenace. By the end of 1959, 
we were seriously. djspuss-. 
fng a • 

thafr^reflecting the protec- 
tive "attitude the ^Jpited. 
States had ' maintained to- 
jward Cuba for six decades, 
j required the ITnited States 
ito buy about half of Cuba’s 
Vugar crop annually at pre- 
mium prices. Another sug- 
gestion was to begin efforts 
to induce all Latin Ameri- 
can governments to counter 
any move of his to promote 
revolution in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

$ Even though, at times, 
Castro’s public perform- 
ances appeared to be the 
acts of a man mentally un- 
balanced, it was clear we 
would have trouble getting 



FIDEL CASTRO 
“...a bearded young man” 

unanimous agreement that 
Castro posed in fact any 
threat to an American na- 
tion. 

One suggestion was that 
we begin to build up an 
anti - Castro force within 
Cuba itself. Some thought 
we should quarantine the is- 
land, arguing that if the Cu- 

ban^£<#nQmy*,^ 

^ha^ply, Cubans - themselves w 
might overthrow. Castro,,,. 


Doubt Disappears 

In any .event, by early 
1960 there was no longer 
any doubt in the Adminis- 
t r a t i o n that "‘something 
would have to be done” — 
the questions were what, 
when, and under what cir- 
cumstances? 

We knew that precipitate, 
unilateral action could easi- 
ly be fatal to our hopes of 
strengthening the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 
For one thing we,did know: 
^i3^^astro was a hero to 


the masses in many Latin 
•American nations. They saw 
him as a champion of the 
downtrodden and the enemy 
• of the privileged who, in 
most of their countries, con- 
trolled both wealth and 
governments. His crimes 
and wrong-doings that so re- 
pelled the more informed 
peoples of the continent 
had little effect on the 
young, the peons, the under- 
privileged, and all others 
who wanted to see the ex- 
ample of revolution fol- 
lowed in their own nations. 

* * * 

On March 17, 1960, I or- 
lered the Central Intel- 
igence Agency to begin to 
organize the training of Cu- 
>an exiles,jaQ^]^ 
j aala, against a possibleiu- 
lureday when they might 
l-eturn to their homeland. 
More specific planning was 
not possible because the Cu- 
bans living in exile had 
made no move to select a 
leader from among their 
numbers. 

Che Guevara, now the 
economic power in Cuba, 
announced the State would 
own and operate all indus- 
try. 

The possibility that Cu- 
ba’s government might defi- 
nitely become a Communist 
satellite, though still dis- 
counted by most of my ad- 
visers, was disturbing. I re- 
jmarked in one meeting that 
If the Soviet Union had the 
'temerity to make a mutual 
Security treaty with Cuba, 
we would have a situation 
that the United States could 
not tolerate. 

It continued to be diffi- 
cult to get a consensus 
among the American 
governments as to the true 
significance of Castro’s ac- 
tions. 

But there were moves we 


, could make. It was silly, for 
example, to continue to give 
l Cuba favored treatment. 
Therefore, on July 6, 1960, I 
\ signed legislation authoriz- 
: ing presidential action to fix 
Hhe quota on Cuban sugar 
imported in the United 
-States until March 31, 1961. 

. I signed a proclamation cut- 
ting the 1960 quota by 700,- 
< 000 short tons. (Later I set 
, the quota for the first three 
months of 1961 at zero.) 
j“This action'” I remarked 
Ion the day I signed, 

I ‘‘amounts to economic sanc- 
tions against Cuba. Now we 
jmust look ahead to other 
|moves — economic, diploma- 
tic, strategic.” 

But before we could inter- 
vene, we would first have to 
prove to the OAS beyond 
any shadow of doubt, that 
Cuba had become a Commu- 
nist base; otherwise, resent- 
ment at “arrogant interven- 
tion” could lead to serious 
difficulties for us in Latin 
America. It was certain that 
Public opinion in the Ameri- 
:as would not condemn Cas- 
tro until we had moved 
tgainst Trujillo who, in 
July, was accused of at- 
|empting the assassination 
of (President Betancourt. 

Manifestly our hands 
were tied until we knew for 
certain that a Castro-type 
• would not succeed Trujillo, 
land this was difficult to de- 
termine in a nation that had 
| for so many years lived un- 
der absolute, ruthless dicta- 
torship. We continued, 
^however, to keep emerg^ftcy 
plans for Cuba ready. These 
included such possibilities 
as blockade, military action, 
and joint action with Latin 
American countries. 

During "the next months, 
we continued to get signifi- 
cant reports out of the Car- 
. ibbean. On July 9, Khri£ 
A shchev had threateened to 
iuSe rockets to protect Cub^ 
^against a military attack by 
* ;he United States, a threat 
chat we V dismissed. But ifi 
Ithe middle of Jiily, Allen 
Dulles said to me: “As you 
know, Khrushchev has pub- 
plicly ridiculed the idea that 
> the Soviet Union would 
ever put missiles in Cuba 
when he can launch them 
from the Soviet Union. But 
recently a number of large, 
unidentified packages have 
been brought into Cuba, and 
one military base has been 
put off bounds. It may be 
that the Soviets are putting 
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ing the attempt to assassi- 
nate Betancourt — and call- 
ing on all members of the 
OAS to 'break* diplomatic re- 
lations with the Dominican 
Republic and to impose a 
partial economic blockade, 
beginning with a blockade 
on the shipment of arms. 
The vote was 19-0, with the 
Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela abstaining. 

Diplomatic Ties Broken 

In accordance with this 
resolution, I asked the Con- 
gress to cut most of the 
Dominican Republic’s sugar 
quota. Three days later we 
broke diplomatic ties with 
Trujillo. These actions con- 
tributed to the downfall of 
the Trujillo dictatorship. 

At the same conference, 
after reports that Castro 
had been trying to bribe 
delegates to the meeting 
and that several of them 
were taking a weak-kneed 
stand against Castroism, the 
foreign ministers agreed on 
a Declaration of San Jose. 
This farsighted indictment 


condemned “emphatically 
the intervention or the 
threat of intervention . . . 
from an extra continental 
power in the affairs of the 
American republics . . . Re- 
jects, also, the attempt of 
the Sino -Soviet powers to 
imake use of the political, 
economic, or social situation 
of any American state . . . 
(and) Reaffirms that the in- 
ter-American system is in- 
compatible with any form 
of totalitarianism.” 

-On Sept. 13 the OAS Spe- 
cial Committee (Culba dis- 
senting) adopted the histor- 
ic? Act of Bogota. This speci- 
fied cooperative measures 
for the improvement of 
kmd, of housing and com- 
munity facilities, education- 
al systems, tax reform, and 
public health facilities. For 
;|he first time the delegates 
declared their recognition 
••that the preservation and 
Strengthening of free and 
democratic .institutions re- 
quired the speeding up of 
Social and econoniic prog- 
ress in Latin America. 
I'Nonintervention” had giv- 
Jen way to a new idea — the 
| idea that all American na- 
tions, had an interest in end- 
| ing feudalism, the vast her- 
\ editary gulf between rich 
h and poor, the system that 
A assured to a handful of fam- 
I ilies opulence without la- 
I bor and condemned millions 
to near-starvation without 
I opportunity. 

Thus was launched a new 
program which the succeed- 
ing Administration enthusi- 
astically carried on, giving 
it a bright and dramatic 
new label. On March 13, 
1961, at a White House re- 
ception, President Kennedy 
called “on all the people of 
the hemisphere to join in a 
new Alliance for Prog- 
ress ... 
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Blockade 
Of Cuba 
Considered 

up a short-range missile 
base somewhere on the is- 
land.” 

CIA Keeps Watching 

All through the summer 
the CIA kept watching, but 
no solid evidence was ob- 
tained that the Russians 
were transporting any ma- 
jor items to Cuba. However, 
our Army attache in Havana 
had gotten hold of photo- 
graphs of Czech semiauto- 
matic rifles in the hands of 
Cuban soldiers. These pho- 
tographs, for the first time, 
confirmed reports of the en- 
try of Communist arms into 
Cuba. 

We had reports that Cas- 
tro was not well, that he 
was increasingly nervous 
and susceptible to lapses of 
memory. We continued to 
hear of Dominican agents 
lurking in Venezuela with a 
determination to assassinate 
Betancourt. And my reac- 
tion to Trujillo’s “resigna- 
tion” — when he installed 
Vice President Joaquin Bal- 
aguer in the Presidency but 
retained power in his own 
hands — was “Whom does he 
think he is fooling?” 

Constantly before us was 
the question of what could 
be done about the revolu- 
tionary ferment in the 
world. We knew, for exam- 
ple, that we could not in- 
definitely support govern- 
ments that refused to cany 
out land and social reforms. 
We needed new policies 
that would reach the seat of 
the trouble, the seething un- 
rest of the people, but with- 
out causing bloodshed and 
more suppression. 

Aug. 20 — in response to 
United States leadership — 
the American foreign minis- 
ters, meeting in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the Domin- 
ican government’s actions 
against Venezuela — includ- 


The Alliance for Progress 
carries forward the progres- 
sive departure from the tra- 
ditional American doctrine 
Which we began as early as 
1957 and carried on inten- 
sively upon my return from 
Latin America, through the 
Act of Bogota in 1960. In 
my judgment the basic 
agreements in the Act of 
Bogota are right. Whether 
the noble purposes pro- 
claimed there will be rea- 
lized, only the Latin Ameri- 
can nations themselves can 
determine. 

NEXT: The U-2 incident. 


U.S. Intelligence Reports on Cuba 


From the intelligence 
digest prepared in my office 
during the early weeks of 
1959: 

Jail. 2, 1959: The Fidel 
Castro rebels are consolidat- 
ing their control in the 
country. Santiago has fallen 
to them. An interesting facet 
which the State Depart- 
ment considers partly cheer- 
ful is the turning over of 
the armed forces by Cantil- 
lo to a Colonel Ramon Bar- 
quin, who has aided the re- 
bels in their consolidation. 
Favorable aspects of the 
turnover are (1) that Bar- 
quin is an apparently well- 
thought-of officer, and (2) 
his opportunity to take a 
hand may strengthen the 
military’s position, vis-a-vis 
'Castro, and add a certain 
amount of, stability to the 
situation. Castro is short on 
experienced and responsible 
personnel. The Communists 
can be expected to exploit 
a fast-moving situation, per- 
haps by supporting a gener- 
al strike. 

Jan. 6, 1959: Provisional 
President Urrutia estab- 
lished himself in the Pres- 
idential Palace in the early 
evening on Jan. 5 after a 
delay of several hours 
caused by a non-Castro rebel 
group known as the 
Directorate. The Cabinet an- 
nounced on Jan. 3, however, 
contains three or four mem- 
bers of this Revolutionary 
* Directorate, a fact which 
our Embassy believes will 
add to the prospects for sta- 
bility. The foreign minister 
is a man named Agromonte, 
who is a leading figure and 
is conidered friendly to the 
U.S. Urrutia has agreed to 
give protection to the Em- 
bassy in Havana, in accord- 
ance with requests of a 
committee of ambassadors. 
Meanwhile, we have re- 
ceived requests for recogni- 
tion from the Urrutia 
government and are assess- 
ing the situation. Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Hondu- 
ras, and Mexico have ex- 
tended recognition. 

Jan. 7, 1959: President Ur- 
rutia has announced addi- 
tional appointments to his 
Cabinet, including Prime 
Minister Jose Miro Cardona, 
who is a highly respected 


i ormer dean of the Havana 
Jar Association. He has an- 
lounced that he will dis- 
olve Congress and criminal 
ourts and rule by decree 
lor 18 to 24 months. Ameri- 
can businessmen meeting in 
Havana are urging rapid rec- 

I gnition on the basis that 
his government appears far 
etter than anything they 
ad dared hope for. 

Jan. 9, 1959: The Cuban 
Communist Party has ob- 
tained a minority voice in 
the organized labor move- 
ment. The Party is attempt- 
ing openly to create an im- 
pression of legality, al- 
through Urrutia has not rec- 
ognized the Party. Mean- 


while, speculation on the or- 
ientation of the Urrutia 
government remains doubt- 
ful. 

Jan. 12, 1959: Castro and 
other leaders of the July 26 
movement have declared 
the Communist Party will 
now be permitted to operate 
legally. 

Jan. 21, 1959: CIA reports 
several responsible men in 
the new Cuban government 
are being disillusioned over 


the delays and inefficiency 
occasioned by the constant y 
deferral of decisions to Fi- 
^del Castro, whose time has 
I'been spent largely in public , 
I appearances. Prime Minds- 5 
Iter Miro Cardona, for these j 
! reasons as well as his anger | 
| over Castro’s inflammatory 
I attacks on the U.S., has sub- 
Imitted a letter of resigna- 
s tion. 
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